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Project HILD/ a Canadian elementary school curriculum 
supplement about ifti^ldlife and the environment/ is seriously flawed in 
that it' presents. a human-centered view of the world while purporting 
to be unbiased. This anthropocentric perspective/ in which humans are 
alienated from the environment and in control of nature by 
technological means/ is in shar? contrast to the biocentric view/ 
which emphasizes the relationships among all living things/ including 
humans. Evidence of Project HILD*s anthropocentric bias includes^ (1) 
a jpreponderance of photographs of humans/ human artifacts/ and 
animals ibmt humans liRe or^resemble; ([2) exclusion of humans from> 
its scheme of wildlife classification; (3) lack of activities that 
teach the stated concc<pt of wildlife's intrinsic value/ although each 
of five other stated values has 9 to 15 teaching activities; and (4) 
lack of activities that illustrate man*s position in the "food web." 
Although anthropocentrism has long bee». a fundamental assumption of 
European culture/ it has failed to provide a sustained/ healthy 
biosphere* There is a place in the curriculum for materials like 
Project HILD/ provided they are suitably labeled/ but there should 
also be room for criticisms of anthropocentric assumptions and 
presentations of the biocentric view. This paper includes 20 
references. (SV) 
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WHO SPEAKS FOR WOLF? NOT PROJECT WILD. 



BERT NORWOOD 



Thert \% an Iroquoian talt about a vMlagt 
Mhtrt tht gardens and tht hunting had btcomt 
unreliable. Tht peopit rtsolvtd to frnd a ntw 
place. All but one of the scouting parties 
returned with unfavourable reports. The good 
report was hard to be1ie^;e. It told of a land rich 
in forests, clearings, game and fish. The only 
disadvantage was that this region was the home of 
the wolves. The people ignored warnings that they 
had not heard anyone speak on behalf of the wolves 
and moved the village. 

At first everything was exactly as promised. 
The clearings produced fine crops of beans, squash 
and corn. THere was game and fish in plenty. But 
soon the wolves began to prowl closer and closer. 
The people tried various ways to make peace with 
the wolves. They put out food, kept watch, tried 
not -to Interfere i Nothing worked. The wolves 
became bolder and bolder. At length, so much 
energy was used to Keep off the wolves that there 
was not enough energy to tend the gardens and hunt. 
The people were forced to move again* 

From this experience these people learned a 
lesson. Thereafter, whenever an important decision 
had to be made, one of the elders would rise in 
council and ask, ''Tell me my sisters, tell me my 
brothers, who speaks for wolf?" (Spencer, 1983.) 



There is a serious fundamental flaw in Project WILD 
(Canadian Wildlife Federation, 1935, 1986). The fUw is 
hard to find because the materials are presented so 
attractively. The book is highly polished both in style and 
organization. The book is also available only as a gift to 
teachers after they have participated in a full day 
authorized workshop. The workshops e^re invariably energetic, 
informative and inspiring. It is hard to have a critical 
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frmmt of mind towards txciting curriculum mmttrimis dtligtrtd 
in such an apptaling way. Tht purpost of this paptr is to 
dtftcribe tht flaw and to outlint the cast for not using 
Projtct WILD as dirtcttd. 

Notwithstanding its attractive features and its repeated 
claims to be balanced and objective. Project WILD has a 
profound bias toward one particular view of the world 
(Si egen thaler, 1?86>. This view is that the natural world 
exists to serve the needs and wants of human kind. Humans 
are treated as. though they were separate from the rest of the 
biosphere. WILD^s human-centred <anthropocentr ic> 
perspective is supported by the high value placed on 
management as th^ means to achieve human goals. 

There is at least one alternate view of the world not 
represented in Project WILD. That view puts the entire 
biosphere at the centre of its concern <biocentr ic) . In this 
perspective, humans are treated with the same importance as 
all other parts of the biosphere. The biosphere is 
recognized to be self regulating and evolving <^^^a1 lentyne, 
1986). Management ^is much less important in the biocentric 
view. 

In this paper, I describe some distinctions between the 
human centred and biosphere centred perspectives, offer 
evidence from Project WILD to suppport the claim that it has 
an overpowering human centr<»d bias and suggest a more 
appropriate approach to curriculum materials related to the 
env i ronment . 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE WORLD 
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This fttction provicits a britf out lint of tht two gitws 
of tht uiorld, anthropoctntri sm and bioctntrism. Ntil 
Evtrndtn (1985) has writttn a vtry ustful and comprthtnsi vt 
analysis of human rtl at i onsh i ps in t^it tnvironmtnt and tht 
summary below is influenced by that work and othersu 

A human centred view of the world comes easily for 
humans and is not necessarily wrong. It is the common way 
that our culture has of understanding and value ing 
relationships within the realm of living things. It provides 
a way of ordering the relative importance of creatures and 
environments. This is the perspective that informs the 
belief that it is all right for people to eat sharks, but it 
is not all right for sharks to eat people. 

The biocentric view is found less commonly in our 
culture, but has persisted in aboriginal cultures. It serves 
the same purpose of providing a framework for understanding 
the relationships among living things. The biocentric 
perspective is based less on an ordering of creatures in 
terms of importance as it is based on the principle of 
respect. This is the view that informs the belief that 
animals should be thanked for providing their flesh for human 
food} that it is all right for humans to eat sharks and for 
sharks to eat humans. 

An important tenet in anthropocentr i sm is that humans 
are outside nature. This goes along with believing that 
objectivity is more valuable than subjectivity as an approach 
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to problems. Detachment and separation from the natural 
environment is part of the human centred perspective. 
Detachment ( when developed, leads to estrangement, alienation 
and ultimate denial of the intrinsic value of the rest of the 
animate and inanimate world. Anthropocentr i sm is associated 
with the desire to predict and control nature, to reduce 
natural fluctuations, to make nature tidy. Attempting these 
things leads to problems which are answered by applying 
increasingly large technological remedies. All activity 
growing out of a human centred view of the world has 
prolonged, advanced, civilized human life as its highest 
good. 

By contrast, a central conviction of biocentrism is that 

humans are i rtsi de_na.turA... „ Xh.i.s,.go^?s.. along wi th-bel-i evi ng 

that there is a place for both objectivity and subjectivity 
in dealing with problems. IHuman integration as part of the 
natural environment is part of the biosphere centred 
perspective. Attachment, when developed, leads to 
recognition of relationship, a sense ov kinship and eventual 
identity with the rvest of the world (Naess, 1985). This 
perspective leads one to understand that the world is full of 
beings with lives and contexts of their own. It accepts the 
uncertainty associated with natural cycles and recognizes the 
related changes and evolution. In thc^ biocentric view, 
nature is mes^y and what problems occur can only be answered 
by natural fixes. The highest good is the prolonged wild 
life of the entire biosphere and no species has greater claim 
for privilege than another (Fox, 1987). 
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J.R.R. TolKtin, although writing fiction, Mi Midi/ 
characttr iztft tht two points of Mitw. 



I thinl( that I now understand what ht is up to. 
Ht is plotting to btcomt a Power. Ht has a mind 
of mttal and whttis; and ht dots not cart for 
growing things txctpt as far as thty strMt him 
for tht mcfntnt. (i966a p76.> 

NtMtr btfort had ht bttn so kttnly awart of tht 
ftt^ and ttxturt of a trtt^s skin, and the lift 
within it. He felt a delight in the wood and 
the touch of it, neither as a forester nor as 
carpenter, it was the delight of the living tree 
itself. <i966b piiS.) 



A simple anecdote of unknown origin illustrcites the 
differences in the two Miews: 



A man was driving to town for the day and 

noticed his neighbour holding a pig up into the 

apple tree. The pig was eating the apples. 

Some hours later, on the return trip, the man 

noticed that the neighbour was still holding 

the pig up to reach more apples. He stopped 

the car and walked into the yard. 

"You^ve been holding that pig up there all 

day?" he asked. 

"Yup,*^ said the neighbour. 

"That^s been an awful long time, hasn^t it?" 
"What^s time to a pig?" was the reply. 



The point is that a person^s understanding and actions 
are strongly influenced by their image of their place in the 
natural world. My claim is that the word "wild" can be 
applied accurately only to the biocentric view <Horwood, 
1986). The anthropocentr ic view is tame and domesticated and 
should be recognized as such. If Project UILD can be shown 
to be anthropocentr ic , then it is seriously 

misrepresented by its title and its claim to be free of bias. 
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Th# ntxt question to be addrtsstd htre is tht what is Proj.^ct 
WILD about? To what txttnt dots Project WILD tmphasizt ont 
of th«st giews ovtr tht othtr? A furthtr question, what 
tnvironmtntal galuts should tht schools bt ttaching, having 
rtgard for tht currtnt statt of affairs in tht tnvironmtnti 
is discusstd at tht tnd^. 



VimJ PROJECT WILD IS ABOUT 



Introductory stctions in tht Projtct WILD book, and 
stattmtnts of author iztd Projtct WILD instructors in 
workshops for ttachtri^. asstrt that tht Projtct WILD Itssons 
and mattr I a1 s art val ut ntutral • " • • • Project Wild is 
conctrntd with providing information and htlping studtnts 
tvaluatc choicts and thtrtby makt rtasonabit dtcisions."^ 
<Candlan Wildlift Ftdtration, 1986, p xi.) ''Projtct WILD 
dots not ttach you what to think, but how to think about 
managtmtnt , " said ont workshop Itadtr. ''Wt art proud of ... 
our strict tfforts at balanct and objtctivity ..." (p ix>. 
Tht claim to ntutrality and balanct is ofttn asstrttd and is 
a ctntral part of tht instruction to ttachtrs btfort handing 
ovtr to thtm cop its of tht book itstlf. Thtrt can bt Httlt 
doubt that Projtct WILD asstrts that it is unbiasstd and 
claims not to bt trying to ttach any ont particular point of 
Mi tw. 

Tht Projtct WILD book is a highly pol ishtd product ion. 
Thtrt art short introductory passagts followtd by 81 Itsson 
actigitits on various asptcts of wildlift, tach with 
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objtctigtsi background information, mtthodi^, maitrials, ktys 
to tht conctptual schtmt and rtlat^d Itssonsi vocabulary to 
be dtMtloptd and idtas for variations and tvaluation. Tht 
Itssons art tasil/ acctsstd through txctlltnt indicts 
organ iztd by gradt, skills, school subjtct, topic, location 
and activity titit . Thtrt is also a rtasonably complttt 
glossary and a dttailtd conctptual framtwork. Tht book is 
profustly illustrattd uiith striking black and whitt 
photographs. It is inttndtd for ttachtrs of titmtntary 
gradts, although In my own. practict I havt found that most 
activitits art tasily adapttd to adoltsctnts and adults. 

Tht first ttst I madt of WILDE'S claim to ntutrality was 
to study tht photographs in tht rtvistd vtrsion (Canadian 
Wildlift Ftdtration, 1986). It was imprtssivt to find so 
many cartful 1y chostn photographs in a book which was 
published by a charitabit organization to bt givtn as gifts 
to ttachtrs by th^ ttns of thousands. It promistd to bt 
worthwhile to dettrmint what sort of mtssagt tht 
illustrations containtd. I counted the photographs in 
cattgorits according to the dominant subjtct portraytd. Tht 
photograph was counttd mort than once if it had more than one 
subject. For example, on page 128 there is a picture of a 
starfish on a person ""s hand. That was counted as one for the 
starfish and one for the humans. 

Some categories of photographs were chosen based on the 
words of the text. For example, UILD defines wildlife to 
includ't microscopic animals, indeed all animals that are not 
domesticated. Therefore, the pictures of microscopic animals 
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^%r% counted. SimilarlXi the ttxt rtftrs to parasitts and 
thert art st^tral act i Mi tits dtaling uiith sourcts of food for 
wildlift, which of courst includts parasitts, so tht numbtr 
of par\\sitts illufttrattd was also chtcktd. Tht counts 
includtd major groups of animals and othtr cattgorits, such 
as plants and human artifacts as dictattd by tht photographs 
thtmstlvts. Tabit i givts tht rtsults of tht photograph 
count* 



TABLE !• Numbtrs of difftrtnt kinds of wild animals and othtr 
subjtcts portr^ytd in photographs as dominant siibjtcts in Projtct UILDi 



Cattgory of photograph subjtct 

Microscopic animals 
Instcts 

Othtr arthropods 
Paras itts 

Othtr i nvtrttbratts 
Humans 

Othtr mammals 
Birds 

Othtr Mtrttbratts 



Plants 

Human artifacts 



Numbtr 

0 
5 



Totals 



Total arthropods 8 



3 
0 

3 Total inMtrttbratts li 



32 

29 Total mammals 61 

35 

12 Total othtr Mtrttbratts 47 
Total Mtrttbratts 108 

31 

19 Total non-wildl i f t 50 



It Is citar from tht chotct of photographs in Projtct 
UlILD, that thtrt has bttn no atttmpt to illustratt tht naturt 
and rangt of i^ii 1 d1 if t as tht ttxt dtfints it. Not only is 
thtrt an txtraordinAry prepondtranct of Mtrttbratt animals 
portraytdi thtrt art ntarly f iMt timts mort plants and human 
artifacts than thtrt art InMtrttbratt animals. Ytt 
inMtrttbratt animals rtprtstnt tht largtr part of tht world 
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of wildlift both in ttrms of numbtrs and kinds by stvtrml 
ordtrs of magnitudt. How can we undtrstund this 
miftptprtfttntation of tht animal kingdom? 

Tht distribution of photographs is not consistent w!th 
tht actual statt of affairs in tht wild world, but is 
consisttnt with tht human ctntrtd ptrsptctivt. Tht 
photographs tmphasizt human btingsi tht works of thtir hands 
and tht animals that humans likt most or rtstmbit most. Tht 
illustration of Projtct WILD quittly but powtrfully promotts 
tht anthropoctntr ic imagt of tht world. It prtstnts picturts 
of tht most important ftaturts in that world vitw. It is 
hard to imagint that tht productrs of tht book chost tht 
Itast important ^imagts to tfribtllish thtir work. 

Tht failurt of WILD to support its dtfi nit ions with 
consisttnt photographic imagtry is paralltltd by its failure 
to account for human btings tithtr within tht dtfinition of 
wild animals or of domtsticattd animals. It is common for 
WILD ttachtr training workshops to btgin with participants 
making a namt tag for thtmstlMts and writing tht namt of ont 
kind of wildlift on tht tag. In four difftrtnt stssions 
involving about iOO ptopit, 40 of whom wtrt WILD traintd 
ttachtrsi not ont ptrson put "human** on thtir namt tag. In 
tht book, ptopit art alnost always namtd stparattly from 
wildlift, for txampit, stction fiMt is tntitltd "Ptopit, 
Culturt and Wildlift," (p xiv>. And an activity is tntitltd, 
•Planning for Ptopit and Wildlift," <p 205). Projtct WILD 
dots not plact humans into its schtmt of classification. Wt 
art assumtd to bt outsidt tht natural systtm bting studitd 
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dffspitt that fact that tht dtfinition of *wi1d^ glvth in tht 
OlOftsary cltarly includts human btings* This assumption is 
character iftti c of tht human ctntrtd ptrsptctivt and is not 
found in tht biosphtrt ctntrtd vitw* 

I madt anoihtr ttst of Projtct WILD^^i^ ntutrality by 
studying tht Conctptual Framtworky particularly tht stctior 
on valutft <p 257*-258> • Htrt, thtrt art six main conctptsy 
fivi mtattd, without qualificaton, in tht form "UildUft ham 
ccmmtrcial Malut." Tht fivt valuts attributtd to wildlift 
art atmthttic ( includtm mpir i tual > , rtcrtational , commtrciali 
social and tcological. Tht sixth conctpt of valut is not 
stattd in this dirtctly unqual iftd languagt. Insttad, it 
runsi *Wi1d1ift has intrinsic valut, although humans ofttn 
only rtcognizt valuts bastd upon human wants and nttds.* 
This conctpt is worth furthtr inutst igation btcaust it is 
part .of tht bioctntric ptrsptctivt and if it wtrt dtutloptd 
and taught in tht actiuitits, thtn thtrt would bt tvidtnct 
that WILD was in fact prtstnting balanct bttwttn difftrtnt 
ways of undtrstandi ng tht tnvironmtntf But why is tht 
conctpt of intrinsic valut not simply asstrttd likt tht othtr 
conctpts? 

I looktd for activitits dirtctly rtlattd to ttaching tht 
conctpt *Wi1d1ift has atsthttic valut.* Thtrt art fivt« I 
tooktd for actj»>l tii^ dirtctly rtlattd to ttaching tht 
conci^pt "^Wndlift has intrinsic valut, although Thtrt 
ar-.^ r ^hfn I searchtd tht Topic Indtx in ordtr to locatt 

tht which bcth dirtctly and indirtctly supported 

ttaching cht conctpts on tht valuts of wildlift. TabU 2. 
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g\^^t% tht rtftultft of tht starch and shows that thtrt art 
multipit uiays <bttvMttn 9 and 15) of ttaching the first five 
conctptsi but thtrt is no way of teaching tht "intrinsic 
value" conctpt. Indted, intrinsic value is not listed in the 
Topic Index, nor in the Glossary, even though the idea 
appears in the Conceptual Framework and is ment ned in the 
Preface <p vi i ) . 

Table 2. Numbers of activities listed in Project WILD^s 
Topic Index supporting each of the value concepttv listed in 
th^J Conceptual Framework. 



A fourth way to test for the presence of biocentrism is 
to examine how Project WILD treats trophic relationships in 
general end in particular with respect to human beings. The 
notion of "food chain" is well represented but the more 
accurate and perceptive notion of "food web," reflecting the 
reality of multiple food sources is absent. Predation is the 
main trophic idea taught in several activities, but humans 
are not counted as predators in them. Four activities do 
relate to human food, but the ideas are limited to sources 
and energy implications. One activity allows for treatment 
of the human as predator. The key biocentric idea that every 
living thing kills to live is missing. There are no 
activities that give awareness to the students that each of 



^^alue Topic 



Number of Activities 



aesthetic value 
commerc i a1 val ue 
ecological value 
h i stor i cal val ue 



15 
15 
13 
15 
0 
9 



intrinsic value (not listed) 
recreat i onal val ue 
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thtm rtlitft on somtone to kill thti*^ food for thtm. Thtrt 
art no activltits (with tht possible txctption of "Tht 
Hunttr") that ttach tht appropriatt sensitivities and 
toughness of the obligate predator. Indeed, some activities 
suggest that it is a debatable matter as to whether or not 
animals (including humans) should be allowed to kill. There 
are no activities that show human beings as food for other 
wildlife. The point is that to exclude these things is to 
exclude the biocentric view. 

Finall/i it is instructive to compare the declared 
purposes of Project WILD with the analyses above. The book 
states that the Project intends to enable students to make 
informed choices about the environment <pp vii, ix>. The 
same introductory sections also assert that "Project WILD is 
a people programme*^ <p ix> and works by bringing "together 
two key elements! resource management and education" (p v> . 
My point is that Project WILD restricts the range of student 
choice and decision-making by limiting the activities and 
lessons to those which promote one particular world view. 

It is not exaggerating the substance and structure of 
Project WILD to say that it neglects ideas that lead teachers 
and pupils toward a biocentric perspective. Through this 
neglectp one particular way of understanding the environment 
and our place in it is promoted. This is the human centred 
view. To become consistent, Project WILD would need to 
either undertake a major revision to give equal emphasis to 
biocentrism, or more simply, recognize that the sponsors of 
Project WILD wish to promote anthropocentr ism and abandon the 

14 
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claim to ntutrality. This could bt dont tasily by minor 
Mitndments and by changing tht tititt An appropriate and 
accurate acronym for tht book as it stands ncM is "Project 
TAMEi Toward A Managed Env i ronment" • 



WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT? 



It is clear that Project WILD promotes the 
anthropocentr ic gjew of the natural world. The question is 
whether or not^ as a curriculum supplement carrying strong 
Government endorsement in an at least one Jurisdiction 
(Province of Ontario^ Canada) » it should do so. A more 
balanced form of the question is, what ought the schools to 
be teaching about views of the environment. Out of which 
framework should curriculum be constructed? 

Anthropocentr i sm is a widely held perspective. It has 
roots in Judeo-Christian tradition and in Platonic and 
Cartesian philosophies. It has been the practical driving 
force of the European pioneers in converting the North 
American wilderness, into immense tracts of cultivated and 
managed terrain (Nash, 1982) • It could be argued that 
anthropocentr ism is a fundamental assumption of the European 
culture wherever it is found. It suits us. To the extent 
that the schools should reflect and enhance the deep values 
of society, then Project WILD is as it should be. 

However 9 as it becomes possible to see the failure of 
anthropocentr ic action to provide a sustained, healthy 
biosphere, there is a growing int^r«i^t among people to 
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txplort bioctntrism «is it suptrior basis for undtrstandi ng tht 
uiorld and living in it ovtr prolongtd periods oi timt 
<Drtngson, 1986) • A growing body of writing, including 
acadtmic and scholarly work, for example see Deval 1 and 
Sessions <i985>, popular writing (for example see Abbey, 
1975) and literature (for example, Uiilcox and Gorsline, 1986) 
supports the interest in biosphere centred thinking. 
Proponents of biocentrism also find support fr^om early 
American thinkers like Thoreau and from the value systems of 
the North Am&ric^n Indians. Biocentrism appeals, not because 
it is easy, nor profitable, but because it offers hope for 
the long term continuity of life which anthropocentr i sm has 
shown itself incapable of providing. 

It is unrealistic to expect that anthropocentr ic 
orientations would disappear from curriculum overnight* And 
there are many persons who wj 1 1 defend the suitability of the 
human centred perspective as the only appropriate way to deal 
with the environment. Therefore, there is a place for 
materials like Project WILD, provided that they were suitably 
labelled and not mi^srepresented as telling the whole story. 
But there is an equally great need for the presence of ways 
to examine anthropocentr ic assumptions critically and to have 
alternative views, like biocentrism available for study and 
use. Curriculum materials have messages and they should be 
organized in ways that promote awareness of their assumptions 
and the existence of significant alternatives <01son, 1983). 

Fortunately, there are many teaching resources available 
which could be used to present the biocentric view. This 

16 
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paptr is not tht p!«ct to provide dttmiltd accounts of thtm. 
But thtrt is txctlltnt littrmturt, ranging from Dr. Stuss to 
Margartt AtiMood. Tht Institutt for Earth Education has 
biocentr ical 1/ oritnttd ttaching mattrials most of which art 
tasily inttgrattd into any school curriculum (V/an Matre, 
1972p 1974p 1979) • Uhtrt govtrnmtnt agtncits support tht 
introduction and ust of Projtct UILD in schools thtrt should 
bt adoption of mattrial of comparablt quality and cost 
promoting bioctntrism. 
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